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NED OF THE FELL; 








oR, 
THE PRIDE OF RIBBLESDALE, 
4 TALB OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
ie 


(Coeatinued from eur last) 


—>_ 

At an early hour our young hero rose, and quitting 
his rush-strewed chamber, hastened to join his host 
and family at the breakfast-table. It consisted only 
of the master and mistress, their daughter Mary, 
(a beautiful, modest, and unassuming girl, of whom 
mention has already been made in the story of “ The 
Dule upo’ Dun) the servant-maid Betty, and the 
boy Numps; for, agreeably to the custom of that pe- 
riod, the domestics took their meals at the same table 
with their superiors. 

The breakfast was good and substantial; but 
our hero did not do much honour toit. His atten- 
tion was chiefly engrossed by the blooming daughter 
of Nicholas Gosford, who, independently of her na- 
tive charms, being dressed in her fair-going habili- 
ments, which became her wonderfully, was, in truth, 
a most desirable object for the eyes of a young man 
to look upon. 

Our hero and the family grew. pretty sociable 
during their morning’s meal ; and on its conclusion 
he inquired at what hour the young women were 
going to the fair. Being answered that they intended 
to start immediately, he professed his willingness to 
accompany them, and added, “as they appeared 
not to have any male protector, the appearance of a 
soldier would, at least, secure them from the annoy- 
ance of drunken men, of whom, at fair-time, there 
was in general no lack.” The father and mother 
gave a glad consent to the proposal, and the lovely 
Mary (whilst a blush mantled her fair cheek) ac- 
knowledged that the stranger’s offer would not b: 
disagreeable. 

“ But first tell me,’’ said the host, “ by what name 
thou art distinguished, Sir Guest, as ’tis not usual, 
in this country, to trust our daughters with persons 
of whom we know nothing whatsoever.” 

Our hero smiling at this request, replied, “ What! 
landlord-like, I suppose thou canst not be easy 
without knowing the seed, breed, and generation of 
those who take up their temporary abodes in thy 
hostelry; however, for the present thou must be 
eontented to learn that men call me De Roos, Wil- 
liam De Roos, an’ ye like, to which they also add 
the title of Esquire; but as there are so many 
Esquires now-a-days, I am by no means ambitious 
of that honour.” 

“De Roos,” returned Gosford ; “ that’s the name 
of a noble family: are you any relation to De Roos 
of ——?”—“ No matter to whom I am related, or 
by whom begot,” answered De Roos, for so we must 
now continue to call him ; “ those are circumstances 


that I believe do not concern thee: if thou gettest' 
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weighty purse that so miraculously escaped the 
room to doubt; and besides, my good black gelding 
now rest thee contented, goodman host; for any 


and r-sent them accordingly.” 


replied, “Thou seemest a wild gallant, De Roos ; 


paid for the board and lodging of myself and steed, ; of rank, to royalty alone, and was of such considera- 
I fancy that’s all thou wantest; and of that, the | tion, that the abovementioned Henry was appointed 


Protector of England during the disastrous expedi- 


clutches of Ned of the Fell will not leave thee much | tion of Edward II, that terminated in the complete 


defeat of the English by the valiant Robert Bruce 


will be Lail for my appearance till the evening: and | at Bannockburn.—Alice de Lacy, sole heiress of the 


Lord Protector, married Thomas Plantagenet, Earl 


further inquiries I shall consider as impertinent,| of Lancaster, by which means the “Honour of Cli- 


thero” became vested in the Crown, and continved 


This, in the absence of the women, was said half] in its possession until the time of Charles II, who 
in jest and half in earnest; but there was an unde-| granted it to George Monck, Duke of Albemarle, 
finable something in the manner of De Roos that|for his services in effecting the restoration of his 
made Nicholas take him at his word, and he merely | Majesty. 


At the period of our history, the castle was only 


but as I believe thee to be a gentleman, I fear not | inhabited by dame Agnes, the old housekeeper, and 


and much enjoyment of Clithero fair.” 


trusting my only daughter, the apple of mine eye,|@ few servants, unless when it chanced that any 
to thy protection; so I wish thee a pleasant day,| member of the Royal Family came there to enjoy 


the diversion of hunting, which, from its remote and 


Our hero briefly thanked him, and the girls hav-| wild situation, was an event that very seldom hap- 


departure, Nicholas kissed his daughter, and wished 


ing returned to the apartment in readiness for their | pened. 


But it is full time to return from this long digres- 


her a happy excursion, whispering in her ear, at the| sion, and to resume our story. It was a beautiful 


same time, the name of the young soldier who was} morning, when, with hearts as light as gaiety and 


borough of Clithero. 


paltry, poverty-stricken borough, its staple, and 


to have the pleasure of escorting them to the ancient | innocence could make them, the two damsels accom. 
panied De Roos tu Clithero; and as a slight frost 

Clithero, which, within the last twenty years, hath} had just crisped the ground, it made the walk par- 
become a flourishing and populous manufacturing] ticularly pleasant. On entering the little town, they 
town, was, in the reign of the eighth Henry, a little, | found it from one end to the other full of bustle and 
merriment ; as was usual at country fairs, there were 


indeed its only commodity being lime, which was| plenty of stalls where gingerbread snaps and other 


brought from the neighbopring kilns upon the backs| sweet cakes were sold; there were also jugglers, 


country. There was nothing in the town (which 


summit of the rock not being sufficiently extensive] i 


to admit of a very spacious building, it would appear| pleasant walk in its environs. 
that nothing more was intended by the founder than | ford readily consented ; but no persuasion could in- 


of small, shaggy-coated packhorses, there denomi-|mountebanks, rope-dancers, strolling-players, and 
nated “lime galls,” and disposed of in the adjacent | last mentioned, though not least in consideration,— 
our early, never-forgotten friend, the merry black- 
then only consisted of one long street and a lane or; guard Punch and his ill-used wife Joan: all these 
two) to attract the attention of the stranger, except-| sights attracted the wondering attention of Betty 
ing its ancient church, which, from the architecture | Chatburn, who could have gazed for ever on them ; 
of the fine arch betwixt the nave and the choir, is| but Mary and De Roos, both of whom had been fa- 
supposed to have been founded prior to the Norman|miliar with diversions of a superior description, 
Conquest; and its stnall but strong castle, built by| derived but little pleasure from these uncouth ex- 
Robert de Lacy, in the reign of William Bufus,) hibitions ;—therefore, after having sauntered for a 
upon a bold and insulated rock of limestone; the} time through the town, De Roos proposed to leave 


ts, noise and bustle for the purpose of enjoying a 
To this Mary Gos. 


to provide a retreat for his dependents from the| duce the maid Betty to agree to it. “To the fair 


predatory incursions of the Scots, or a temporary 
tefract being the usual residence of the Lacies. Of 


which, though much undermined, remains to this 
day firm as the rock upon which it is erected. 
It may be as well here to remark, that the great 


she came, and at the fair she would remain,” was 


residence for himself when business called him. to} still the burthen of Betty’s song: to argue the 
this part of his domains ;—the great castle of Fon.| matter was wholly useless, so De Roos, placing a 
gold piece in the girl’s hand, told her to pass the 
the original castle of Clithero nothing now exists | time as agreeably as she could, until her young mis- 
but the keep, @ square tower of small dimensions, | tress and himself should return. 


De Roos being an entire stranger to the country, 


Mary undertook to be his guide ; she accordingly led 
him for the space of a mile, through some beautiful 


Norman family of De Lacy, which held the “ Honour] fields, until they arrived on the banks of the brawl- 


of Clithero” from the time of the Conquest until] i 








ng Ribble, which, dashing from rock to rock, formed, 


the death of Henry de Lacy in 1310, yielded, in point! in its course, many little whirlpools and diminutive 
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cascades ; crossing the stepping stones, they entered 
the grounds belonging to Waddow Hall, and there 
enjoyed one of the most beautiful walks that the 
neighbourhood of Clithero could furnish ;—nothing 
but a change of season was wanted to have made the 
stroll truly delightful. 

De Roos, being much pleased with the conversa- 
tion of his fair companion; and Mary, on her part, 
feeling equal pleasure in the society of De Roos, 
(although she took especial care that neither look 
nor manner should betray her,) it is no wonder that 
the day glided imperceptibly away; and at length 
the clock in the hall turret striking the hour of two, 
told them that it was full time to return to Clithero, 
and besides, notwithstanding the happiness they 
found in each other’s society, our young couple were 
not so romantic as to be insensible to the calls of 
hunger, which now became rather importunate. 

On entering the town De Roos would have ordered 
refreshment at an inn, but Mary proposed that he 
should accompany her to the castle, where Dame 
Agnes, the housekeeper, would, on her account, make 
him heartily welcome to the best that it afforded. 
De Roos consented to this arrangement; and just 
as they were going to mount the Castle-hill, who 
should come from an adjoining house but Betty 
Chatburn, so overloaded with caps, ribbons, laces, 
and other articles of frippery, that she might very 
well have commenced business as a pedlar, or, as itis 
more elegantly expressed by our friends on the north 
of the Tweed, “a travelling merchant.” Delighted 
with her bargains, the girl commenced showing the 
whole to De Roos, at the same time thanking him 
again and again for the liberal present that had en- 
abled her to make such purchases. De Roos and 
Mary laughed heartily at poor Betty, and desired 
that she would leave her fairings at the house from 
whence she came, and accompany them to the castle. 
But Betty would not be separated from her dearly. 
loved finery ; she therefore re-entered the house, and 
promised to wait until her young mistress and De 
Roos returned from the castle. Thither our young 
couple accordingly repaired, and were received with 
the greatest kindness by the good Dame Agnes, who 
inquired particularly after the health of the old 
people ; and on De Roos being introduced by Mary 
as “a friend of her father,” the ancient dame paid 
him a considerable degree of attention, a circum. 
stance to which the imposing name of De Roos did 
not a little contribute, for she was a great admirer 
of nobility and good blood, but far too polite, withal, 
to inquire of our hero to which branch of the De 
Roos family he was particularly related; and this 
happened very well, for had she asked the question, 
1 apprehend he would have found it a difficult mat- 
ter to have traced his descent from any English 
member of that noble family. 

Whilst: the dame was employed in giving direc. 
tions for the evening meal, Mary led our hero to the 
castle walls, and to the top of the keep, whence the 
eye beheld a lovely prospect of the valley of the 
Ribble, rich in cultivation, the town and church of 
Clithero, and the mighty monarch of our Lancashire 
mountains, the majestic Pendle, who, as they gazed 
upon his giant bulk, suddenly placed his cloudy 
nightcap on his head, thereby warning the expe- 
rienced Mary that it was time to think of bending 
their steps towards home. ‘Their hasty meal being 
despatched, they quitted the castle, and calling on 











passed a toy-shop, De Roos purchased a beautiful 
cornelian necklace and heart, which, after much per- 
suasion, Mary Gosford allowed him to place upon 
her neck. 

The happy trio reached the Dule upo’ Dun at a 
pretty good hour; and the little landlord and his 
good old wife were highly gratified to hear that the 
excursion had been productive of much pleasure to 
all parties. 

The following morning, after breakfast, De Roos 
called Gosford aside, and spoke <o him in the fol- 
lowing terms :—“ It was my intention, landlord, to 
proceed this day to Gisburne, and in that town 
to remain until I had heard of the settlement 
of a matter in London that nearly concerns me; 
but I am so much pleased with the civil treat- 
ment I have experienced in thy house, and the 
beauty of the surrounding country, that I have altered 
my original resolution, and shall, if it be agreeable, 
make thy dwelling my home, until my London busi- 
ness is brought to a conclusion, which will be at 
least a month or six weeks.” 

Nicholas heartily thanked De Roos for the prefe- 
rence he had given to the Dule upo’ Dun, and would 
take care, whilst he remained with them, that nothing 
should be wanting to make him comfortable.—* Of 
that, my good landlord,” returned De Roos, “TI have 
not the least doubt; but I must now trouble you to 
allow the boy Numpsto mount my black gelding and 
ride to Preston for a portmanteau of mine, which is 
now lying at the Bull Hostelry, in that town, and 
Toby Tosspot, the landlord, will deliver it on being 
called fur. He must set off immediately, as I begin 
to think that clean linen would be a most desirable 
commodity at the present moment.” 

“The lad shall go directly,” replied Gosford ; 
“but what token will you send by him, that the 
landlord of the Bull may know the knave has been 
properly authorized to call for it?”—*“That’s well 
thought on,” said De Roos; “send the boy to me, 
and I will fully instruct him in the business.”— 
Accordingly Numps made his appearance, equipped 
for the journey, and De Roos thus addressed him :— 
“Thou art to: make such haste to Preston as my 
good steed will allow without hurrying him too 
much ; and on thy arrival at the sign of the Bull, in 
the market-place, request the landlord to deliver to 
thy care a certain black portmanteau that was left 
with him a day or two ago; and thy warrant for 
the same is this silver cross,” taking one from his 
own neck and placing 1t on that of the boy; “and 


shouldest thou be asked any questions respecting 


me either by the landlord or any other person, take 


care that thou gratifiest not their idle curiosity, as I 
would for the present, be private, whilst ‘I take 


mine ease in mine inn ;’ and as it is very likely that 


thou mayest be interrupted on the Fell by those who 
are not ‘ good men and true,’ in that case exhibit thy 
crucifix, and it shall be to thee a shield of safety,— 
for its virtue is such that no thieves will harm the 
wearer of it. Here is something to bear thy ex- 
penses on the road, though | am of opinion that 
thou wilt not require it.”’ 


Numps promised to obey De Roos’s directions 


with the utmost punctuality ; and mounting the good 
black gelding, departed for “ Proud Preston,” not a 
little vain of the confidence reposed in him; and 
we shall for the present leave the knave to pursue 
his journey. 


To account for this sudden alteration in the plans 















of De Roos it will be only necessary to remark, thatim clod 
Nicholas Gosford’s fair daughter was at the bottompm Dim 
of it, she being the magnet that attracted our hero = 
to the Dule upo’ Dun; he found, with respect -to the 

her, feelings springing in his bosom to which hell whe 
had hitherto been a stranger; he probably hadi reco 
never beheld a lovelier woman, and as he had gm 90d 
little leisure time upon his hands, he determined to blac 
employ it in studying her character, and if the mind oy 


of the maiden should prove worthy of the fair casket 
that inclosed it, (a circumstance, however, of which 
De Roos had little doubt,) then would he endeavour 
to win the damsel for himself; and as he well knew 
that his own person was by no means despicable, he 
had little fear of the result. 

During the hour of dinner, Nicholas mentioned 
the intention of De Roos to remain his guest for 
some time, and our hero was highly gratified to 
observe that the bright eyes of Mary Gosford 
sparkled with unusual lustre, and the warm blood 
mounted into her fair cheek, on hearing this intel. 
ligence :—these to him were pleasing omens ; they 
showed that he had already obtained an interest in 
the maiden’s heart, and he inwardly congratulated 
himself upon his fortunate visit to the Dule upd’ 
Dun, which he hoped and trusted would eventually 
prove to him a source of lasting happiness. 

On the afternoon of the next day Numps arrived 
in safety with the portmanteau, and taking his 
master aside, gave him the following account of his 
journey :—“ By the holy St. Michael of the castle! 
master, there’s something particular about this 
stranger of ours which I cannot understand.”— 
“That may very well be,” replied Nicholas, “ for 
understanding is a gift from heaven, with which, as 
I take it, thou, my good lad, art but little troubled, 
However, what hast thou heard of our noble guest ?” 
“Noble, quotha,” returned Numps; “ an’ he should 
be fitted with a hempen neckcloth some ‘of these 
days at Lancaster, I should like to know of ‘what 
use his nobility would be to him ?”»—“ Out, varlet !” 
replied the landlord ; “speak not so irreverently of 
the gentleman, an’ thou dost not wish that I should 
crack that thick sconce of thine.”—*T’ll tell you, 
what, master,” said Numps, “ there’s many a true 
word spoken in jest ; but listen to my tale, and if I 
do not show good reason for what I’ve said, then 
crack this thick sconce of mine as soon as ye like ; 
but don’t interrupt me; let me tell my story after 
my own fashion, and T’ll prove it to you as‘plain as’ 
Pendle Hill, as the saying is.’—* Go on, then,” 
cried the landlord; “TI promise thee to hold my 
tongue ; but let me hear no slander on the stranger, 
or it shall be the worst day’s work thou ever didst 
in thy life.”"—* Well, master,” said Numps, “ Pll 
only tell the truth, an’ if you hang me for’t, I ean- 
not help it. On leaving home, I put the stranger’s 
horse to a good round trot, and an excellent trotter’ 
it is, making nothing of ten or twelve miles am hour ;’ 
but, however, that’s not to the purpose ; I quickly’ 
arrived at Longridge Fell, and I had not.ridden 
more than a mile or so beyond the old hall of Sher- 
borne, which, as rs know, is about the. middle of 
the Fell, when three armed men, dressed in green 
doublets, with drab slouched hats and black fea- 
thers, suddenly darted out of a hollow, and. laid 
hold of the horse’s bridle. You may well believe I 
was terribly frightened, and more so when one of, 
them, in a threatening voice, said, ‘Where got ye 
that black gelding, youngster ??—‘ Where should I’ 
get it but from my master? it belongs to him,” re-' 
plied I.—* Thou art a lying knave, said the man ;’ 
‘ the owner of this gelding is no master of thine ; 3: 










































Betty, hastened through the town, wherein, as they 
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odhopper like thee was never worthy of serving 
wes ay tell us truly from whence thou hast ob- 
tained the horse, or this moment is thy last.—I was 
almost scared out of my wits, for I well remembered 
the stranger’s orders not to mention his name or 
where he was living to any person; but suddenly 
recollecting the silver cross, I took it from my neck, 
and said, ‘ Noble Sir, as you so well recollect this 
black gelding, you will doubtless recollect this silver 
crucifix also, for they both belong to the same per- 
son.—The man examined it earnestly for a moment, 
and held some conversation apart with his compa- 
nions; he then turned to me, saying, ‘It is very 
well, boy ; pursue thy journey whithersoever thou 
mayest be bound, for we are perfectly satisfied; but 
as thou hast been much frightened, it is only fitting 
that we should recruit thy courage ;’ so saying, he 
pulled a flask out of his pocket and desired me to 
drink heartily. You may well believe that I needed 
no second invitation; I therefore did as I was de- 
sired, and took a good swig ; and such liquor I never 
tasted since I knew what it was to put a cup to my 
mouth. Not satisfied with this, the goodnatured 
rogue (for a rogue I believe him to be, notwith- 
standing all his civility) made me a present of the 
flask, warning me, at the same time, not to drink 
too dee ly, if I did not want to place my head where 
my heels should be: here’s the flask, master; taste 
the liquor ; it will revive your old heart.””—Nicholas 
accordingly put the flask to his mouth, and pro- 
nounced it to be a most excellent French cordial, 
or, as we moderns would term it, a “drop of real 
Cognac brandy.”—“ By the Mass! Numps,” cried he, 
“let the man be what he will, he was a most exqui- 
site judge of liquor; but nevertheless I must call him 
a fool for casting his pearls before such a swine as 
thou art:—however, thou must give me the flask ; 
it will be a treat for my old dame; and, in return, 
thou shalt have as mueh double ale as thou canst la 
thy sides.to betwixt now and Sunday.”’—“ With all 
my heart, master,’’ cried Numps; “ it’s a bargain, and 
I'll now fetch in a pot of that same double ale, for so 
much talking has made me confoundedly dry.”” Ac- 
cordingly Numps retired, and brought back a large 
jug Tianmiog ale, of which both master and man 
freely partook, and Numps then continued his story. 
—_* Well, Sir, I arrived at Preston without any 
other accident, and rode directly to the Bull, where 
lasked for the portmanteau, as bold as Hector, for 
the good liquor had given me the courage of a lion.— 
‘ And what token do’st thou bring, Sir Knave, from 
the owner of the portmanteau, that may justify me 
for delivering it into thy possession?’ said the round 
tun-bellied landlord.— Here’s my token,’ said I, 
showing the little cross.—‘ It’s all right, my lad,’ an- 
swered he ; ‘but where is the noble gentleman, its 
owner ?’—‘ There,’ replied I, ‘you must excuse me, I’ve 
already gone to the length of my tether.’—‘I under- 
stand thee, friend,’ said the landlord ; ‘ thou art a wise 
knave.’ Mind that, master o’ mine! did you ever 
call me a wise knave? You see a stranger, at one 
view, kriew me better than you, who have known me 
from my cradle.”»—“ Marry,” said Nicholas, laughing, 
“knave have I called thee many a time and oft, but 
never a wise one. I shall, however, begin to have a 
better opinion of thee ; but go on with thy story.”— 
“That I can well do,” replied Numps, “ for it’s nearly 
brought to a conelusion. I was all this time on 
horseback, at the door of the hostelry ; but the land- 
lord requested me to dismount, saying, ‘ Thou must 
alight, lad, and fill thy stomach, and take a bed, for 
it’s too late to think of returning to-night.’—‘ That 
mean to do,’ answered I, ‘ and I have wherewitha 
in my pouch to pay for my accommodation.’—‘ Nay,’ 
sid he, ‘thou payest nothing here; no mgn who 
serves the noble owner of that crucifix shall ever pa, 
farthing at the Bull whilst Tobias Tosspot is the land- 
hha. eT took him at his word ; he gave me an ex- 
téellent supper, together with as much mulled sack 
as I could well drink ; and I slept in a bed fit for the 
noblest baron in the land. The next morning I had 
a hearty breakfast ; and, after taking one or two 


















safety. Now, master, I don’t pretend to be over wise, 
but I can see as far into a millstone as the man that 
picks it; and I should be glad to know what you 
think of the connexion between the.rogues upon the 
Fell, the landlord of the Bull, and our stranger ; for 
my own part, I can form but one conclusion, which 
is, that De Roos can be none other but Ned of the 
Fell himself.”— In that same conclusion” replied 
Gosford, “I perfectly agree, and shall sound the 
youngster upon the subject as soon as a proper op- 
portunity offers: hut, Numps, take care that thou 
breathest not a syllable of this matter to any living 
soul; for, be he who he may, he is in this house a 
liberal gentleman; and I would not that any harm 
should befal him whilst under the protection of my 
roof for the value of all the strong beer in its cellars.” 

Numps promised strict obedience, and the parties 
separated, Gosford hastening to look for De Roos, 
and Numps to fill his skin with double ale, agreeably 
to his master’s promise. * 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 
mR 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The microscope was probably unknown to the 
ancients, at least a compound microscope was, whatever 
opinion may be formed of the passage in the play of The 
Clouds, by Aristophanes, concerning their knowledge of the 
refracting power of the convex surfaces of transparent 
bodies, as it regarded their use as burning lenses; and 
there is certainly nothing said concerning their property of 
magnifying the appearance of objects. Strepsiades only 
says, he will get the stone from the jeweller’s, in order to 
use it for the purpose of concentrating the sun’s. rays, and 
melting the wax on which the indictment against him was 
written, and thus elude the charge of Socrates, the plaintiff: 
but when we consider the great perfection to which the art 
of engraving on gems was carried by the ancients, among 
whom the Africans of Cyreniaca stood most conspicuous, 
and that their work bears examination by glasses of con- 
siderable power, ‘it seems likely that the stone referred to 
by Strepsiades might occasionally be used both as a burning 
lens and as a magnifying lens. Seneca mentions the pro- 
faa | of magnifying letters being possessed by a globe 

lled with water, which is certainly a single microscope, 
and similar to the water microscopes of the present day. 
We have, however, no authority from history to con- 
clude that they possessed the compound microscope ; and 
though M. Lewenhock preferred single lenses, yet the 
highest in his cabinet being about the twentieth of an inch 
focus, would therefore only give a superficial power of 
25,600; yet many scientific men have used compound re- 
fracting and reflecting microscopes. Many of the Gregorian 
reflectors, made nearly a century back, (long before the 
invention of the Amician ‘microscope) were calculated to 


telescopes. Compound microscopes, on account of their 
combined form, and the image being viewed instead ofthe 
object, are capable of magnifying much more than single 
ones, and may be used with a superficial power of a million 
and upward. The melted glass spherules, indeed, magnify 
very highly, yet the occasional irregularities on their sur- 
faces and their peannity to the objects, render them 
very inconvenient, especially in viewing animalcule, which 
are, of all the variety of objects furnished by nature, some 
of the most interesting. The solar microscope possesses 
two grand advantages over all others,—the amazing extent 
to which the magnifying power may be carried, and the 
facility with which a large company can investigate any 
object simultaneously. A power of many millions can be 
applied without straining the eye, which is far beyond the 
power of other microgcopes. Perhaps the best mode of 
investigation is to submit the objects to examination first 
in the solar, to obtain a general view of the whole, and then, 
by means of the compound, to pay attention to any par- 
ticular part. In the sketch the general appearances of 
some of the inhabitants of rain water are given, es it is 
found, after having remained a day or two in the cavities 
of the fields, where it collected during a shower. Of these 
the polypus is most conspicuous. The names usually 
| rb by naturalists to these minute beings are gererally 
escriptive of the form or habits: thus, monas termo, a 
mere point; proteus, changeable in form ; volvox, sphe- 
rical &c. Ae 
Of the polypus or hydra there are several kinds de- 


answer cqually well the purposes of microscopes and | -p 


world of their existence, in the year 1740. Some of the 
kinds are the hydra viridis, or green polypus; hydra gris- 
eus, or yellow polypus; hydra fusca, or long-armed poly- 
pus. The green and yellow kinds are the most common, 
and are found attached to duck-weed, in the various pools 
of water. The green are thesmaller, and usually have six 
or seven arms: when contracted they are about the six- 
teenth of an inch long, and when expanded, from half to 
three quarters of an inch. The yellows kind are some- 
thing larger, and when stretched are aboutaninch. They 
have from six to twelve arms; the head is situated in the 
midst of the arms, and rises into an obtuse cone. They 
possess a power, merely by touching with the end of an 
arm, of either poisoning or benumbing the objects which 
they attack; thus, when unable by one touch to destroy, 
they will disable a water-beetle from swimming for some 
time, and a water-flea will be r d quite ble to 
survive the attack even for a moment. 

Every writer who has described the polype has also given 
surprising accounts of their reproduction, in various funtas- 
ticforms: and it may appear like temerity to oppose such 
a phalanx of authorities as appears ranged, trom Mr. 
Trembly to Mr. Adams; but, as far as my observation 
can inform me, théy must have been a different kind to 
those we commonly meet with, both the yellow and the 
green being so extremely delicate as to suffer from very 
slight injuries. Confinement, only, in a small quantity 
of water, is fatal, and even a slight touch from any hard 
body is generally destructive; so that its surviving such 
ruthless treatment as is described by most authors who 
have written on the subject, seems highly problematical. 
Perhaps the long-armed polypus, on account of its larger 
size, may be better able to bear such usage, certainly none 
of the smaller kind that have come under my notice have 
been able to show such agility after amputation. On 
mentioning the subject to Mr. Rogerson, the gentleman 
who lately delivered a course of highly-scientifi¢ and popu- 
lar lectures on anatomy, at the School of Arts, in this town, 
he perfectly coincided with me in the opinion that it was 
probable that many of the surprising stories had been 
handed down in the series of book making, without the 
author’s having proved the circumstance by the test of ex- 
periment, and that it had come under his own observation 
several times, while making experiments, on organized 
bodies, for the purpose of ascertaining the possibility of in- 
ducing inflammation on bodies of the lowest grade of life, 
that the slightest puncture, or the contact of any stimu- 
lant, uniformly proved fatal to the polypeon which the 
experiments were made; and that a highly-scientific 
medical fatenee (now appointed to attend the French 
North Polar Expedition) who had, at different times, 
formed these artificial hydras, was disappointed in his 
expectations, and unable, in consequence of the inert state 
of his new creation, to exhibit the evolutions of compound 





vitality. 
Should the above hints possess any interest, 1 will take 
the liberty of troubling you again. Yours, &e. 
Lyceum. J. DANCER. 


P.S. Tn the sketch the polypus is represented with youn 
ones attached to its body, the usual mode of the increase o 
the species, beside which, it is said, they deposit eggs, 
his appearance is common; two, three, or more are 
attached to the parent, yet do not wholly depend on it for 
support, but seek theirown food. In the sketch, beneath 
the polypus, — the vorticella nebulifera, or wheel 
animalcule, which attach themselves in clusters, particu- 
larly to the water-snail, and seem completely to imprison 
it. On the right hand are vorticelle; those of the shape 
ofsole-fish seem to be what are called Jarve of the vorticella, 
and that one with feet a kind which is found also in the 
infusion of hay; on the left are kolpoda, or sinuous 
animalcule ; bursaria, or purselike; and the cyclydium, 
oroval. The animalcule in vegetable infusions seem, in 
shape and habits, much like those in rain-water. The 
sketch is in the window of the office of this paper, 
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ing cups with the landlord, we separated, sworn 
fae and, as you see, I have arrived at home in 


scribed by Mr. Trembly, who fisst informed the scientific 


Barometer | Extreme| Thermo-| Extreme| State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8| Heatdu-| Wind at 
Noon, | Night. |Morning.{ring Day.| at Noon, Noon. 

July 

21 | 29 98| 56 0; G1 O} 68 O| _N.W, (Fair, 

22 | 29 96, 60 O| 67 O| 74 O|W.S.W. |Fair. 

23 | 29 86| 60 0} 67 0} 70 OF} W. jFair. 

24 | 29 86' 60 0} 66 0} 68 O W. jRain, 

25|2995 60 0O| 67 0} 75 O Ww. ir. 
30.13 61 0} 68 O} JL O Ww. Fair. 

27 |30 26 58 0|66 0| 76. O|W.N.W,|Fair. 

24th,—Heavy rain during night. 
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THE COTTAGE CHILD. 
4 SEBTCH. 
—> 
Naked the little wanderer’s feet, and bare, 
While beauty’s model !—and the wavy line 
The Graces love, give to that form so fair 
A witchery, and charm almost divine! 


Pree to the wind her clustering ringlets play ; 
Her eye beams gladness—innocent of wrong; 
And, see! she twines a harebell chaplet gay, 
Listening the while, well pleased, the robin’s song. 
Yet seems, methinks, a shade of sadness now 
To dim her eyes’ pure lustre; as if thought 
Had prematurely on that cherub brow 
Impressed some image with strange sorrow fraught :— 
And what can sorrow have to do with thee, 
Guileless, and lovely one ?—For thee cold Time 
Not yet has shown the blight of misery; 
The worm that feeds upon the flowers’ young prime! 
Nor dealt the blow that, touching not, destroys ;— 
The blow that kills the heart !”—What then, fair child, 
Has dimmed the radiance of those laughing eyes, 
And Mirth of her own votary beguiled ? 
Ah, now I know :—thy little heart has thrilled 
At recollection of the legend, hoar, 
Most hallowed and endeared that ever filled 
Its auditor with woe !—the pride of nursery lore !—— 
And thou art thinking of the orphan pair 
By treachery left to perish in the wood !— 
Tis this now gives to thee the pensive air, 
And melancholy, felt ere understood ! 


Sweet nursling of the thymy forest wild, 
Gentle as this, for thee, be every woe; 
And love, and holy nature's favourite child, 
For thee but roses, and the hearts-ease blow. 
btver pool. 








THE OCEAN 
BY N. MICHELL, RSQ. 
.—<—_— 
[From the Family Magazine for July.) 


Thou dark, unfathomable, mighty Sea! 
Production worthy of the Deity ! 

Rolling thy wave, eternal and sublime, 

Round every country, under every clime; 

Now awful and how beautiful art thou, 

As calms compose or storms convulse thy brow ! 
Thou Giant! wrapt in a cerulean robe, 

Thy broad arms clasping more than half the globe, 
Neer bowed by Time, like other things of earth, 
Thou bound’st omnipotent as at thy birth! 

Ob! who e’er viewed thy dread, ungoverned power, 
Nor owned his weakness at that humbling hour? 
Nor felt his soul absorbed and lost in thee, 

Thou dark, unfathomable, mighty Sea! 

Bern hard by where thy dashing realms extend, 
Ocean! to me thou ever wert a friend! 

Qh! Iremember with what awe, what joy, 

1 hailed thy glories when a wondering boy ; 

At summer tide the truant oft I'd play, 

To lave and sport amid thy fresh’ning spray; 
Whole hours I'd roam thy solitary shore, 
Gathering éea-shelis, and listening to thy roar, 


Then, as Day fiercer burned along the wave, 

Seek the cool refuge of some shadowy cave, 

There tune my flute, or while the hour along 

With Horam’s* tale, Arion’st plaintive song, 

Nor covet, though oft Rapture prompted tears, 

The ruder pastimes of my gay compeers; 

Those times ure o’er, amid th’ eternal strife 

And hum of cities passeth now my life. 

Yet, oh! whene'er from that torn crowd I steal, 

Destined to mix, if not with them to feel, 

How thrills my heart, the mountains drawing nigh, 

Where on thy glories opened first mine eye ! 

Fancy already sees thee, hears thee roar, 

Skims thy blue wave, and bounds along thy shore; 

And when, at last, broad, beautiful, and bright, 

Through parted hills thou burst’st upon my sight, 

I feel as I could almost bend my knee, 

And next to thy Creator, wérship thee! 

® Tales of the Genii. + Falconer’s Shipwreck. 
EEE 
SIGNS OF RAIN. 
ee oe 
In the Family Library, No. XIV, just published, there 

are some verses entitled ‘* Dr. Jenner’s Signs of Rain— 
An Excuse for not accepting the Invitation of a Friend to 
make a Country Excursion.” The piece has been long 
familiar to us, but we always believed it to be the com- 
position of Dr. Darwen, and upon consulting a treatise 
in our possession, entitled the ** General Weather Guide,” 
we find the identical verses there ascribed to the author 
of the Temple of Nature. As the weather has been so 
extremely capricious of late, the piece may imterest our 
readers. ome 
The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in haloes hid her head. 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see! a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell; 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Mark! how the chairs and tables crack ; 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack. 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry; 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the grunting swine !— 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 
Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how loud it sings! 
Puss, on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o'er her whisker’d jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch th’ incautious flies ; 
The sheep were seen, at early light, 
Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
Though June, the air is cold and chill; 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is still. 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Ilumed the dewy dell last night; 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping, crawling, o’er the green. 
The frog has lost his yellow vest, 
And in a dingy suit is dress’d. 
The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 
The whirling winds the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
My dog, so altered in his taste, 
Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight ! 
They imitate the gliding kite; 
Or seem precipitate to fall, 
Asif they felt the piercing ball. 
'Twill surely rain »—I see, with sorrow, 





Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 


The Mercury Indemnity Fund. 

HE Committee for the management of this FUND 

can now state, from authority, that the whole expen 
incurred by the Proprietors of the Liverpool Mercury, in co 


forming a tutal o' 


James Cropper 
John Cropper 
Edward Cropper --- 
Arthur Heywood ....10 
Hugh Jones ....-.-+6+ & 
T.and J. D. Thornely 5 
Thomas Bolton 
John Ashton Yates .. 
Rev. W. Shepherd..-. 
Dr. Crompton.....-... 
exiles 
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William Rathbone .. 
Theodore Rathbone. - 
Heywood...-. 
Israel Barned - -- 
Lewin ——. teeeece 
Elias Joseph Moaley. - 
Two Friends .. 
Thomas Coglan 
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Ellis Sweetlove .. 
John Wright, ju 


Great 


Robert Preston 
Gilbert Henderson -. 
Two Friends . 
A Friend 1 
William Ridyard ..-. 3 
J. A., per J. R. & Co... 2 
J.Swanwick .--+..-. 2 
Robert Benson -...--10 
E. Hall «...+eseseeee 
J. Mottershead 

Hugh Mulleneux.... 
James Mulleneux..- - 
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sequence of Mr. Roger Whitehead’s Action for Libel, 

follows :—Damages, £50; costs, (after taxation,) £51 4 10s. 8 
{FIVE HUNDRED AN 

POUNDS, TEN SHILLINGS, AND EIGHT-PENC 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED UP TO SATURDAY, JULY 31. 


D SIX 


Brought forward, £1 ‘ 


W. Rowson, Prescot 


profited by the cau- 
tion given by the 
Liver, M 


ercury, 

against the swin- 
dling Mersey Bank- 
ers, and who re- 
grets he can only 
SPare -oreresaeceece 
From the Liverpool 
Chronicle office: --- 
From the North Bri- 
tons’ Society, per 
Mr. M‘Kenzie. ----- 
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0,Thomas Booth - 
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W. P. Freme .«-.-.--- 
0 James Freme, Jun. -- 2 
0 Chas. Blundell, Ince 20 
O;D. Osborne «--.-+-+-- 1 
O|William Thornely -- 1 
0 Samuel Thornely---- 1 
OC. W. Williams...... 2 
O}Samuel Perry-----... 
0\Proprietors of the Li- 
0} verpool Journal. .-.. 
OJ. L. Minshull..--..-- 
O\Egerton Webbe ....-- 
O/An Attorney -.---.-» 
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W.Wood, Seymour-st. 
H. N. veone 
Edward Horne . 
W.D..- 


OJ. Arnold «++.--+-++- 
OJ. Priestley ---.-.-..-- 
OD. Marples ..- . 
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Fair Play -.-- 
William Dolier 
Ottiwell Wood 
Richard Finlow 
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8 . 
O|A sufferer byChicanery, 
Olwho can ill spare---- 0 § 


£174 4 6 Total,.-£274 2 

Subscriptions are received by Messrs. A. Hrywoop, So 
and Co.; and by Messrs. I. BARNED and Co. 

As it has been suggested tu the Committee that therea 
— persons desirous of contributing their mites to 
Fund who may not choose to go to the Banks to regist 
small contributions, the Committee have caused Subse! 
tion Books to be opened at the Bar of the Exchange Ne 
room, and of the Lyceum News-room, where Subscription 
however small, will be received.—Mr. Watkis, Tobacconist 
in Parker-street, has also kindly consented that a Subserii 
tion Book should lie on hits counter. 
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MR. ADAMS, THE AMERICAN ACTOR. 

On Friday evening the tragedy of Hamlet was perform 
in the Theatre Royal, York-street, the hero being per 
sonated by Mr. Adams from the New York and Phil 
delphia theatres. So many debutants have lately app 
in our city, that we confess we went to the house half d 
termined to be displeased—certainly not at all inclined 
be over indulgent. Mr. Adams was not long on thes 4 
however, till he thoroughly riveted the attention of 
audience, and proved himself to be possessed of histric 
talents of the highest order. His acting improved ash 
got absorbed in the interest of the piece, and his perfo 
ance of the ‘‘ play scene” was greeted with several di 
tinct rounds of applause. Mr. Adams has many of t 
most important requisites of an actor—his voice is m 
and chastened—his gesture easy, natural, and unc 
strained, and as he evidently acts from feeling, and ent 
into the spirit of the character assumed, he is free 
the imputation of plagiarism, a fault to which too m 
respectable performers are too much given. Altoget! 
we are decidedly of opinion that Mr. Adams is destined 
extend the dramatic reputation of his country. 
Chronicle, July 19. 
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Fund. TALES, ROMANCES, &c. 
this FUND -—— 
nowy. in et THE FOUNDLING. 
5£51 4 tons rt @ 1.0. Miller.) 
oe (Translated for the Kaleidoscope from the German of I. G. D 
brng <¥ 4 BY PETER PLAINWAY. 
y who r § } (Continued from our last.) 
ie call. —— 
ours, Emerick had not set out with the intention of oppres- 
awin- sing any one, and he adhered to his resolution ; he took 
3-7 his money from those who could afford to pay, but he 
| only 10 cheerfully granted a longer respite to those who ap- 
erpool peared still to struggle with adversity ; nay, on some 
n Brie $ occasions he even lent a helping hand to the sufferers 
r, per by making fresh advances, and thus he returned, with 
hee | 12 HH the satisfaction of having preserved the good will of his 
2 0 acquaintances, without altogether neglecting his own 
a ; | means for more enlarged operations. 
+5 0 He had gathered a sum which more than doubled the 
rr 3 $ capital already entrusted to his friend Bornwald, in B., 
-1i1 and he proposed to leave all with the honest merchant 
< & é until he should have actual occasion for money. The 
1 0 Count rejoiced at his success, and most unexpectedly in- 
bp 3 $ creased it by producing what had been advanced to him- 
-- 2 0 self in ready money. He declared himself sensible of 
” : Emerick’s delicacy, in not having alluded to those mat- 
ely -- 1 1 ters, but stated that the cash advanced had been put at 
+A be 3 1H the very head of his schedule, and had been long in 
eccene: ial readiness; but with regard to the indemnifications, 
or. nal @ ¢@ which had been agreed upon, he was sorry to say that 
ssse++ 2 2 @ they could only be settled in regular rotation with the 
aN ; j other demands upon his estates, as had been lately ar- 
- 1 1@ ranged in a general meeting of all his creditors. “ There 
Sc R ee ie is, however, one way,” continued the Count, “ of bring- 
oh Ef : : ing things sooner to a bearing, and that consists in your 
ee 0 @ closing with a proposal which Iam about to make you. 
aed, 5 @ My estate (Glenitz) will be soon at liberty; it was 
re:»-- O & always the most important and lucrative ; and it is even 
1,..£974 9 2 the most likely to recover under good management. 
Rywoop, Som J will make out a fresh lease on your own terms; for I 


that there not only wish to have you with me again, but I also de- 


r mites to sire that you may regain, as speedily as possible, what 
ne £0 ae ist you have lost in my service.”-—“ Your Excellency is very 
xchange Ne' y” was the reply ; “I have not been so long in the 
hg ne neighbourhood without paying due attention to the 


lands that were formerly under my care, and I think 
your statement perfectly correct ; but I have also re- 


hat a Subse 


STOR. marked that the present occupant of Glenitz has laid 
was performe@™ out a good deal, for which he can only be remunerated 
“gfe penal by his keeping possession ; and I know, by bitter expe- 


rience, how painful it is to be driven out of the ground 


—* which one has been tilling in the hope of a continuance. 
all inclined @™ Moreover, the stocking of so large an estate would re- 
g on thes' quire a considerable outlay, and I have no idea of going 
tention of 


beyond my own means.” The Count rejoined, that this 
should form no impediment, since he had powerful 
friends, and would gladly share his resources with a man 


d of histrioni 
nproved asi 


d his perfo 


h several dit™ like Emerick. ‘The latter saw, indeed, that there was a 
s many of ti very fair chance of acquiring wealth; but he also saw 
oice is m that there was a danger of his losing the independence 
Hoty = : which had so long constituted and consolidated his hap- 
oe is fres piness, even under the most trying circumstances. He 
hich too t had always entertained the highest opinion of his noble 
1. Altoget friend, and the present offer went far to confirm it ; yet, 


sis destined sii), he had only known him in the relation of a well- 
try. ov disposed landlord towards an independent manager; 
me and he had not sufficiently observed him in the charac- 

ter of a patron, to form any idea as to how the case 


vals, &. would stand under such a change. He knew that out of 
two hundred patrons, one hundred and ninety-nine sie 
apt to take, by degrees, an air of superiority which he 
had never been able to bear. The slightest alteration 
tion. in the Count’s behaviour might appear to him as par- 
after Tris taking of haughtiness, and it would either lead to an 
open rupture, or render him secretly miserable, Besides, 
se. 








flattering as the favour of the great man was, it could 
not possibly indemnify him for the daily and c_nfidential 
intercourse with the honest clergyman of Hellersen, and 
some of his villagers. No, no! he could not, and would 
not, renounce a society and a place which had become 
endeared to him for so many reasons. He declined the 
proposal with all the gratitude which it certainly de- 
served, but also with all the firmness of a man who is 
convinced of having chosen the better part. The Count, 
who was fully aware of his value, regretted his loss deeply, 
and took a mournful farewell; during which it was, 
however, settled that any important occurrence which 
happened to either should be made known to the other, 
and that advice and assistance should be mutually granted 
and accepted in all cases of emergency. 

Emerick then departed for his cheerful home, which 
he more than ever enjoyed after his excursion ; he might 
now have lived without-labour, for his recovered pro- 
perty was more than sufficient to maintain a man of his 
moderate habits in ease and comfort, but he thought 
himself still too young for an inactive life, and he altered 
nothing in his household, except that he procured a little 
more assistance during the busy time of farming pur- 
suits, and that, in moments of ccmparative leisure, he 
resumed his literary pursuits, with the view of giving to 
his foster-son the benefit of a good education. In the 
meantime his situation in the village became more and 
more agreeable. The wild Baron, his former landlord, 
had met with a fall whilst hunting, and he died soon 
after. His successor proved to be a man of a very diffe- 
rent stamp; he was not long in finding out the value 
of a tenant like Emerick, and treated him accordingly ; 
he openly took his part against those who still endea- 
voured to molest him, and defeated their machinations. 
The fat Superintendent had been furious when his two 
louis d’or were returned to him, and he neglected no op- 
portunity to show how much he felt the affront; but 
when he perceived that the nobleman sided with his an- 
tagonist, he was cunning enough to give in, and the 
minor zealots soon followed his example. 

The adopted child grew up into a lively, intelligent 
boy, and Emerick took great pleasure in cultivating his 
mind ; but he found that the great love and tenderness 
with which he was treated by himself and wife would 
have the effect of unfitting him for the buffetings of the 
world, which he would have sooner or later to encounter, 
and that it would be better to bring him by degrees 
among strangers. ‘be worthy clergyman was then ap- 
plied to, and he engaged to take the youngster under 
his care, and give him a share in the instructions which 
he gave to his own children; but as this undertaking 
joined to his clerical duties, left him scarcely any time 
for his domestic arrangements, it was agreed that Eme- 
rick should farm the glebe-lands, which were of consi- 
derable importance, but had never yielded any profit to 
the reverend occupant; partly, because he did not ap- 
pear to be over skilful in rural economy, and partly, for 
want of a proper farming stock, and the necessary out- 
buildings for cattle and provisions. In order to remedy 
the latter defect, Emerick intended to write for money, 
and to erect barns and stables in the name of Nicholas, 
who was about to be married, and whom he wished to 
be his representative on this occasion, because he had 
his own reasons for not appearing as the possessor of 
landed property or buildings in that part of the country. 
He was, however, relieved from the necessity of making 
such an arrangement by an unforeseen circumstance. A 
rich freeholder died in his immediate neighbourhood, 
and as the heirs could not agree about a division of the 
estate, they finally resolved tolet it. The buildings were 
in good condition, and required out a slight addi- 
tion to make them sufficiently extensive for a much 
larger farm. Emerick made, therefore, an offer, and 
was accepted asa tenant. The Baron himself became 
his security, and he requested the condition to be added 
to the lease, that, in case the estate were put up for sale, 
be should bave the preference as a purchaser, so long as 





he was willing to give the same price as the highest bidder 
By means of this clause he thought himself tolerably 
well secured against the untoward event of being again 
expelled from the ground before it might suit his own 
convenience, and he confidently entered upon the ma 

nagement of a concern which would be extensive enough 
to release him from all manual labour, and in which 
he might content himself with merely superintending. 

His long and intimate acquaintance with all the villa 
gers enabled him to make a good selection of servants, 
upon which he further improved by promising additional 
rewards to those who should distinguish themselves by 
their zeal and industry. The natural effect of this pro. 
mise certainly was his having to bestow rewards on all 
of them, but this was an expense which he by no means 
regretted. He knew by long experience that haggling 
with domestics is very bad economy, and that the mis- 
chief done by a negligent or dishonest servant is beyond 
all comparison greater than the amount of the saving 
in a difference of wages could ever come to. He further 
stipulated that those who stopped with him for four years 
together should have an increase of wages at the return 
of every such period. By these means he was not only 
well served, but he also had the advantage of being con- 
tinually surrounded by people who were accustomed to 
his ways, and as able as willing to comply with his in- 
structions, _ 

The farming concern prospered rapidly, and Eme- 
rick’s domestic happiness was still further increased by 
his becoming once more the father of a lovely girl, by 
the time his ward was about seven years old, Edu- 
cation seemed to be well bestowed on the latter, and he 
made rapid progress in his studies, the more so as the 
lessons which he received at the parsonage were repeated 
at home, and made still more effective by valuable ad. 
ditions, as well as by the continual attention in both 
quarters to make the youngster use his faculties to the 
best purposes, and, above all things, to make him reflect 
on whatever he saw or heard. At the age of sixteen, he 
had made considerable proficiency in all that the two 
old gentlemen were able to teach him; and it was then 
thought advisable to introduce him into the great world, 
and to try what would be the result of the cares which 
had been bestowed upon him. He had not, as yet, made 
any public profession of religion, and although under 
the immediate direction of a clergyman, he was but little 
acquainted with the innumerable dogmas which have so 
often disunited the Christian world ; but the essentials 
of morality and religion were so much the more firmly 
impressed upon his mind. He was particularly instructed 
to believe that it was not only his duty, but his real in 
terest to behave, at all times, as well as he possibly 
could ; because this was by far the surest way to make 
him permanently happy in this world, and to prepare 
hjm for a state of greater perfection hereafter. His 
foster-father took the first opportunity of their being 
alone, and not likely to be interrupted for some time, 
to make him gradually acquainted with what had been 
resolved upon with regard to his future pursuits, He 
said to him,—“ You are now schooled enough, my son, 
as far as theoretical acquirements are necessary ; but 
your learning would be of very little avail, without the 
still more difficult attainment of knowing how to turn 
your science to advantage ; and for this purpose it is 
necessary to study mankind, even more than books. 
You are, as yet, totally unacquainted with the philosophy 
of life ; because here, in our village, you had no means 
of forming even an idea of what an actual intercourse 
with the world requires; and it is, therefore, my inten- 
tion to send you, for a couple of years, to the academy 
in B——, so that you may not set out for the university 
as a novice, and be there left to yourself before you 
know any thing of the people with whom you will have 
to deal, I should be so glad to see you return into the 
bosom of our family as an accomplished and virtuous 
young man, that I shudder at the very thought of your 
falling a prey to the manifold seductions which await 
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an unexperienced stranger under such circumstances, 

and owing to which so many promising individuals are | 
ruined in body and mind almost before they have | 
begun to live. I cannot think of exposing you to the 

danger of first becoming the sport of some designing | 
knaves, and then, perhaps, their willing associate in | 
ruining others in your turn, I should like, on the other 
hand, that you would make yourself practically ac 
quainted with the different ways of getting a livelihood. 
At present, you know of none but agriculture, which is 
certainly the most natural and the most noble, since it 
only flourishes by supplying the real wants of human 
nature ; whilst most of the other pursuits owe their pros- 
perity, and even their very existence, to the idleness, 
the folly, the vices, or the miseries of mankind, 1 would, 
nevertheless, have you to act on your own conviction, 
and to make a choice which may agree with your own 
inclination, as well as with your principles. You have 
bewn prepared in such a manner, that none of the learned 
professions can be above your faculties, if you continue 
to cultivate them; and you may perhaps one day be 
able to ask your future wife with quite as much right, 


and a little less vanity, than the late K-——, in what 


department she would wish you to take out your diploma 
as u doctor. In the meantime, I am free to declare that 
1 particularly recommend the study of jurisprudence to 
your attention. Your own feelings will best tell you 
whether you have been treated by me asa son; but I 
must now tell you that lam not your father: I do not 
even know who your parents are, whether they are still 
in existence, or what fate may yet have in store for 
you.” 
The old man then gave him a full and circumstantial 
account of the manner in which he had been found and 
reared; the only point on which it was thought proper 
to preserve silence was, the litte sum of money which 
had also been found with him, and put out on interest 
for his benefit. It was considered to be better that the 
youth should think that his future situation in life was 
entirely dependent on his own conduct and exertions ; 
and as the clergyman, Jacobsen, farmer Nicholas, and 
Bornwald, (the banker,) were all informed of the real 
facts, the momentary concealment of his little property 
could never appear suspicious to the young man. In 
the meantime, he was quite overcome by the discovery 
of a secret which he had never apprehended: he threw 
himself into the arms of his benefactor, and declared 
that he never wished for other parents than those he 
had so fortunately met with; nay, that he wished the 
circumstance of his doubtful origin had remained con- 
cealed from him for ever. “ And so they probably would 
have been,” was the reply, “ if my wife had not borne me 
another child; you would have been our heir, and 
nothing but the voluntary appearance of your real parents 
could have informed you of the truth. Now, we cannot 
wait for this; because, moderate as my property may be, 
it is still not fit that you should harbour expectations 
which are not to be realized. You must necessarily be 
made acquainted with what may become of so much 
importance to you hereafter, if it were only for convin- 
cing you so much the more of the urgency to apply all 
your energies in the pursuit of your studies. It is, at 
the least, possible that you may have relations who would 
wish you to enter upon a career in which scientific ac- 
quirements are indispensable ; and, in such a case, you 
will have to congratulate yourself with the result of your 
industry ; on the other hand, it will prove a certain re- 
source of competence and independence, if you should 
have to rely only on yourself, For the rest, I would ad- 
vise you not to divulge the secret of your birth, lest it 
should expose you to many instances of neglect, mockery, 
insult, and contempt.” 

The youth was astonished on hearing this: he could 
not conceive what difference it made to other people to 
whom he owed his existence, and why he should be de- 
spised merely ou account of his having been forsaken by 


unnatural, or unfortunate parents, The old man, who 
had himself instilled these sentiments into the mind of 
his pupil, admitted that such a manner of reasoning was 
certainly very correct. but that it was, unfortunately, not 
acted upon by the multitude. “ It is precisely on mat- 
ters of this kind,” he continued, “that you want prac- 
tical instruction, and it is chiefly for that purpose that I 
wish you to become acquainted with the world. There, 
in the midst of fools and knaves, you are to learn in 
what real wisdom and virtue consist. You shake your 
head ; but you will too soon find the correctness of my 
statement ; and I question whether there will ever be 
much alteration in certain matters, unless a second flood 
should again reduce the whole race of mankind to a 
single family of unsophisticated country people. Do 
but try, and tell even the very best of your friends that 
you were found behind a hedge, and that you are 
totally ignorant of your origin ; if your friend be not a 
philosopher, in the full sense of the word, he will, from 
that very moment, think himself infinitely above you, 
and fancy that he is degrading himself by keeping 
your company, supposing, however, that his own 
mother had a lawful husband at the time of his birth, 
and provided, also, that you be not a rich man ; because 
in the former case, the advantage of a higher rank may, 
perhaps, be on your side; and in the latter—why, you 
will not be long in discovering that money makes 
amends for many things, and that even a doubtful pe- 
digree will pass muster, when it is framed in gold. If it 
should be your fate to become a man of property, you 
may please yourself with regard to the secret; but, for 
the present, take my advice, and keep it locked up in 
your own breast ; continue to call yourself my son, for 
awhile, and if that title does not procure you distinction, 
it will, at least, save you from insult.” 

(To be continued.) 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE SITE OF CALVARY, 
AND THE PLACE OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY. 
——— 
(Continued from our last.) 





I1I.—-Where are we to look for Calvary and the Sepul- 
chre? 

1. ** Then, where are we to look for Calvary and the 
true sepulchre ?” For the latter, within the range of 
ancient sepulchres examined by Dr. Clarke, and happily 
at a venture pronounced by him to be the only place 
wherein to look for it,—on the northern side of the ravine, 
which lies to the south of the city ; and the rather, because 
Sandys, in addition to what the Doctor has said in favour 
of the great antiquity of those sepulchres, says himself, that 
‘¢ In the rocke about, there are (A. D. 1611) divers sepul- 
chres, and some in use at this day, having great stones 
rolled against their meuths, according to the ancient cus. 
tom.”"—p. 187. 

2. Admitting this, the next thing we have to look for 
is the place of Calvary, which ought to be near at hand ; 
and that, I think, will prove to be what the Christians in 
the fourth century, and Helen after them, designated as 
the Field of Blood, in consequence of some appearance 
which it exhibited of a repository for the dead ; thus mis- 
taking the burial.ground for malefactors for that appro- 
priated by the Jewish priests as a burial-place for stran- 
gers, which I have reason to think, by the bye, was at 
no great distance, if the chalky soil below, which Maun- 
drell observed, was, in fact, neither more nor less than 
potters’ clay. 

3. The building seen here for the reception of dead 
bodies was erected by Helen: we find no mention made 
of any such being there before, and she built it on the 
assumption merely, perhaps, that this very spot was the 
Potters’ Field, induced by the circumstance above-named, 
as she had before been led to believe that a sepulchre 


——== 
found near the base of Mount Acra must needs be tha 
of Christ, and the Mount itself Calvary. Further: : 

4. This supputed site of Golgotha next points out to the 
grot where the Apostles aer said to have hidden themselves, 
as the one the most likely to have been the true sepulchre 
of Christ; it being a little below the Field of Blood, ‘» 
named, yet nearer to the base of the hill called the Mount 
of Offence. ** This,” says Sandys, ** is a cave hewn out 
of the rock, consisting of several rooms, and first made, 
without doubt, for a sepulchre:” but, as it appears, * af. 
terwards serving for a hermitage, the roof of the larger 
room retaining,” says he, ¢* some show of gilding.” 

5. These two circumstances more than any thing be. 
sides ought to have great weight with us;.for why should 
this sepulchre in particular, out of so many, have been 
converted into a hermitage, and so much veneration paid 
to the largest room in it as to gild the roof of it, if it had 
not been more extraordinary from some circumstance ot 
other than all the rest in its immediate neighbourhood ? : 

6. That the place of Calvary was on a mount, I think 
cannot be denied. It would be quite in accordance with 
the general character of his crucifixion, that the cross of 
Christ should be erected neither in a valley nor in a plain, , 
but on an elevated point of land, where all might. look 
upon it if they were so minded.* Sandys is the ‘first, 
according to his own statement, who has given a written 
account in our language of the different reputedly sacred 
places in and about Jerusalem ; and he then was the first 
writer ia the English language who had made use of the 
term Mount Calvary. The translator of Athanasius also 
gives it the name of Mount Calvary, though Athanasius 
himself calls it simply Kranion, Calvary ;+ but as the 
translation was edited, together with the text, in the year 
1686, and consequently seventy -four years after the populsr 
narrative of Sandys had, we will suppose, been first printed, 
—so, I presume, we shall not be much wide of the mark, 
if we say, in reply to the inquiry made by the author of 
the Modern Traveller, that the term Mount Calvary 
first originated, at least in English, with our countryman, 
Sandys.—See his Plate, p. 164. 

7. Much ridicule is attached by modern travellers to 
the current report, that, out of the cleft of the rock on. 
which Christ was crucified, rolled the skull of the first 
man, Adam, who, it is said, from a foreknowledge of the 
place where Christ, the second Adam, was to be crucified, 
had made his sepulchre at the foot of that rock, in order 
that his body, or what remained of it, might receive the: 
actual sprinkling of his blood.—Whether this account be 
true or false, however, and be or be not attributable to 
the hierophants of Jerusalem, one not unlikely is given 

by St. Basil, who, nevertheless, gives it as the tradition 

of the church, that in Judea Adam lived after his banish. 
‘ment from Eden, and that there he died, and was buried ; 

that, in process of time, what was supposed to be his skull 

was found, which was buried in a hole in a certain rock, 

to which, from this incident, the men of that time gave 

the name of Calvary, or the Place of a Skull.—Comment 

on Isaiah, c. 5. 


St. Basil, and the common tradition of the church in his 
days, which, if true, ne wonder that we find the same 
skull again disinterred at the crucifixion by the earth- 
quake, which rent asundey the rock that contained it. It 
was easy, at all events, to fabricate a tale like this, with 
one, such as the above, still current, and passing for truth 
at the time. 

8. In conclusion, I think we may safely, in this in- 
stance, agree with Dr. Clarke, that in the range of sepul- 
chres to the south of Jerusalem, but on the opposite side 





* When Moses fetched water out of the rock, that rock, 
without question, typified Christ, and indicated that he should 
be crucified upon a rock, and there be pierced till blood 
water issued from the wound. Now, we. seldom 

any where but upon mountains, or where they themselves 
are not mountains. oe pal 
¢t Answer to question 47, Vol. II. 








Such is the origin of the name Calvary, according to | 
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of the ravine, (those sepulchres, he says, being still in the 
midst of gardens,) we ought to search for the real tomb of 
Christ, the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea. Of all 
these,’ till some inscription is discovered announcing the 
contrary, that called the Cave of the Apostles seems to me, 
at the present, to be best entitled to the appellation, and, 
consequently, from its contiguity to this cavern, (pro- 
nounced by Sandys to be a sepulchral one,) that the site 
of the real Calvary has been mistaken by Helena for the 
Field of Blood, or the Potters’ Field, used for the bury- 
ing of strangers.* 

g. That the Christians of the earlier ages should have 
been so ignorant of the real situation of the holy places in 
aod about Jerusalem, is pretended to be accounted for 
from the studied inattention paid to them by the Apostles 
and others, who, being satisfied of the death, burial, atid 
resurrection of Christ, attached no importance to the 

laces in which these several events took place, and, con- 
sequently, in their different visits to Jerusalem, are never 
mentioned as visiting those places. — The Modern Traveller. 

10. But, methinks, a more plausible reason may be 
aksigned for such ignorance of the above places, even so 
eatly as the reign of Adrian; for, firstly, after the siege 
of Jerusalem, every Christian in it fled to Pella; and, 
secondly, on the destruction of it, till the rebuilding of it 
by Adrian, after a period of sixty-two years, is was in- 
habited by neither Christian nor Jew, every house being 
razed to the foundation by Titus. 

Then again, after the final destruction and dispersion 
of the Jews, not only out of this new city, but out of the 
whole land of Judea, by Adrian,—after his razing a second 
time every stone and vestige of the temple and city both, 
snd a second time rebuilding the latter,—placing at this 
time a statue of Venus upon the supposed site of Calvary, 
and another of Jupiter upon that of the sepulchre of 
Christ,—as he had in the former rebuilding of it erected a 
temple to Jupiter on the site of Solomon's Temple,—who 
could remain in Jerusalem to identify and afterwards to 
preserve the memory of the true Calvary and sepulchre 
from the reign of Adrian to that of Constantine? From 
what authentic source can we conceive that Adrian first 
derived his information as to the true site of Calvary and 
the sepulchre, but from the incensed and ‘malicious Jews, 
ot the more ignorant Roman soldiers? No wonder, then, 
that we have'nearly all the memorable places mentioned 
in holy Scripture yet to seek; not the smallest dependence 
being to be placed upon the places marked out as such by 
Helena, if we except that of the nativity, which is the last 
thing to be considered. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





* Still this plot of ground could have been thus made use 
of by the Jews themselves for the term of thirty-seven years 
only, or from the time of the crucifixion to the subversion of 
Jerusalem by Titus. 
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ROW HERESY AND GARELOCH MIRACLES. 


—a— 
We last week stated tliat we should give insertion 
to some articles respecting the Gareloch Miracles, 
(as they are styled) in compliance with the wish of 
acorrespondent. We now proceed to fulfil our pro- 
nise, by copying a portion of the article from the 
Greenock Advertiser, reserving the remainder for our 
next publication. The second article, from the 
Glasgow Free Press, will appear in a succeeding 
number. 


We present our readers with a fewextracts from a volume 
vbich has just appeared here, from the pen of the Rev. A. 
Robertson, ** On Universal Pardon and the Gareloch En- 
thusiasm.”” It is addressed to Thomas Erskine, Esq. Ad- 
Yocate, and is in fact chiefly directed against the doctrinal 
opinions promulgated by that gentleman in his recent pub. 
heations. We leave to others, better qualified, the task of 
ttamining and pronouncing judgment ‘upon the labours 


of the Reverend Author, but to us it appears that he grap- 
ples manfully and fairly with the lawyer, and follows him 
through the shiftings and doublings of his arguments in 
support of the new doctrines, with very considerable ability. 
Our business is mainly with the appendix to the work, as 
containing food best suited to the columns of a newspaper. 
It is devoted almost solely to the narrration of the rise and 
progress of miracle-working, with which the Row Heresy 
is so indissolubly linked, and certainly gives a picture of 
delusion, at once so ludicrous and so lamentable, that we 
are decidedly of opinion the language applied by the 
Reverend Author to a particular incident which he relates, 
will, at any rate, prove true, as to the entire exposure of 
the miracle-workers which he has put forth—namely, that 
** it will do more to crush the heresy which has given rise 
to the pretended miracles, than a thousand bulky volumes 
of controversy.” 

Before entering upon the subject of the miracles, how- 
ever, we lay before our readers a curious exposition of the 
sort of doctrine, or compound of various doctrines, which 
has been dubbed by common consent, ** The Row Heresy;” 
and it will surprise many to perceive how little of novelty 
there is in it, though its leaders, we believe, have been ac- 
customed to assert, that the light which has broke in upon 
them, 80 miraculously and exclusively, has been dormant 
till now since the days of Luther, and escaped the penetra- 
tion of thousands of eminent British Divines, who have 
flourished in the intervening period—men, be it remem- 
bered, not inferior in piety and worth to Messrs. Erskine 
and Campbell, however pure their intentions may be, and 
each of them of fifty times their calibre in intellect and 
erudition. The Row Doctrines, it is obvious, are merely 
a tessellated combination of many exploded heresies, and 
these, it appears, not maintained in the lump, by the fol- 
lowers, but only in so far as it suits their ‘*moods of 
mind’’ for the time being. But we detain the reader from 
Mr. Robertson’s ingenious account of them :— 

‘© It is not easy to find a name by which to distinguish 
the abettors of the new system of theology. The name 
of a party, however, is often of great importance. By it 
the unthinking may be deceived, and the silly led cap- 
tive. The Unitarian, by his party name, insinuates, 
that he alone believes in the unity of God; the Roman 
Catholic, that his religion is not only respectable in its 
origin, but-as to extent, universal. The Deists in France, 
at the time of the Revolution, by the sounding name of 
Theophilanthropists, wished the world to believe that they 
retained the essence of true religion—love to God, and 
love to man. A relation of my own, whose creed I never 
could comprehend, either from conversation, letters, or 
repeated publications, settled the matter to his satisfaction 
by assuming the name of Scripture Christian. Those 
whe have embraced Mr. Erskine’s system, are indignant 
at the name of (sareloch Heretics. To call them Camp. 
bellites, Evskineites, or by the name of any other person 
of notoriety among them, would be conferring too much 
individual honour, and might, from the prideof celebrity, 
cause dissension, and ultimately ‘separate very friends,’ 
They may be called Eclectics, for they embrace part of 
the sentiments of many different sects. They have the 
assurance of the Berean ;—the simple assent of the Sa7i- 
demanian ;—~the_ eternal justification of the early Mora- 
vians ;—nothing to do with the law, as the Antinomians; 
—an inherent power to believe, and a general election, 
resembling that of the Arminians ;—Christ’s reign on 
earth, with the Millenarians ;~an inexpressible some- 
thing of mysticism, like the Quietists ;—the peccability 
of Christ’s human nature, like the followers ot Madame 
Bourignon ;—and, though not avowed, yet necessarily 
connected with the system, the final restoration of the 
wicked, like the Universalists ;—incomprehensible modi- 
fications of almost every doctrine of Christianity :“—en- 
thusiasm developed in pretended revelations, prophecies, 
miracles, and (one thing new under the sun!) writing 
unknown languages. Combined with this selection there 
is much of ** man’s religion,”’ and in many respects, the 





* Mr. Erskine and anumber of his adherents are Baptists, 
and one of their number, Iam told, has been baptized no 
less than three times, as he says he was not a believer when 
he was baptized formerly|—How often he may renew the or- 
dinance cannot be known, as I euppoes he will require a new 
oe at every new modification of faith which he ac- 

. If so, itis not improbable that he may become the 


system has aclose resemblance to the opinions of the 
Stoics; which can easily be accounted for by tracing it to 
the workings of the natural mind, endeavouring to har- 
monize Christianity with what is agreeable to the un- 
sanctified nature. 

** All who have adopted the system have not embraced 
the whole of these errors, and ever: among those who 
have embraced them all, there is a continual change of 
opinion; but these are their distinguishing marks at pre- 
sent, and according to the number of errors adopted, ap- 
pears to be the celebrity of the distinguished individual.” 

We now come to the miracles, and in deference to the 
fair sex, begin with the ‘* sayings and doings” of Miss 
Mary Campbell, of Fernicarry :— 

** The extravagance of the Gareloch Enthusiasts may 
be traced to constitutional temperament, circumstances 
under which they have been placed, and the peculiar doc- 
trines which they have gradually imbibed. Constitutionally 
ardent, and endowed with tolerable abilities, the leading 
members at Fernicarry possess considerable intensity of 
mind, and are admirably fitted, under favourable circum- 
stances, for soaring to the high regions of enthusiasm. In 
Miss Mary, particularly, who has been the principal con- 
ductor of these absurdities, there is a romantic wildness of 
imagination, combined with a restlessness of spirit, which 
admirably qualifies her for new creations of fancy ; and 
the soul which she puts into the minutest action, gives it a 
commanding interest. Whatevershe undertakes, she does 
with all her might, and with more than her might—so that 
her extravagance is apt to be overlooked in the momentary 
interest which she excites. A visitor remarking lately to 
her mother that she was too zealous, and that her violent 
excitements would injure her health, the answer, though 
laconic, is truly descriptive of ber character: ‘Jt is her 
way.’ Absorbed in apparent thought—with a full eye 
rolling occasionally upward, and then shut on the world— 
a winning smile playing upon her countenance—and then 
a few words dropped to her visitors; or when, excited by 
circumstances, the natural feelings of her soul press for 
utterance, and her language and manner are pecullarly her 
own; she is so much out of the common course, that, in 
many cases, over weak minds, she exerts a powerful influ- 
ence. Still she isa female of ordinary capacity; but so 
under the power of exciting circumstances, that her con- 
stitutional fervour hurries her along to the most extrava- 
gant excesses.’”” 

As we have already communicated thespecimens of Miss 
Campbell’s epistolary writing which are given in this work, 
and have alluded to the rival efforts of Mr. M‘Donald, of 
Port Glasgow, in that way and in working miracles, we 
go on to our author's observations upon these, and on the 
progress of the delusion generally :— 

‘* These letters evince the degree of enthusiasm to which 
their writers, and others. of the same persuasion, had at- 
tained, before their pretensions to the gift of tongues. 
Having adopted, by means of their spirftual instructors, 
extravagant views of the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
they were, in a peculiar sense, in ‘he Spirit, and had the 
mind of Christ ; and, modelling the Scriptures on these 
topics to their favourite prepossessions, they came to the 
conclusion that they were enlightened to understand the 
mind of the Spirit in the Scriptures, as perfectly ws 
the Apostles were inspired to write it! This prepared 
them for the next stage of delusion, namely, that the 
same power which enabled the Apostles to speak in 
tongues, was also in them, and that their thoughts and 
words were not their own, but the Spirit’s. Thus was the 
foundation laid for speaking and writing unknown lan. 
guages, declaring new revelations, and performing actions, 
not imperfect like those of saints in all ages, but perfect 
as the Spirit by whom they were influenced. Miracles 
performed on themselves by faith, might be performed on 
others, and hence their attempts—TI need not add, without 
success. To this their revelations were added; and not 
being very charitable towards those who differ from them 
in opinion, a secret revenge prompted them to foretell the 
speedy approach of the Millenium, accompanied with the 
utter destruction of their enemics, and of course their own 
bonour and exaltation; which ideas, being the creatures of 
imagination, soon became the creatures of reason, at least 
of their reason, and gave a wonderful intensity to their 
minds; so that their ‘ sayings and doings,’ fora few 
weeks past, have not only been the cause of * no small 
stir,’ but the all-engrossing subject of conversation.” 

‘¢ The reports which were at first circulated concerning 
them were so extravagant, and so much out of the com. 
mon range, even of modern wonders, that I was inclined 
to attribute them, either to malice, or to fame with her 








uires 
founder of a new sect, which, for distinction’s sake, we 
may call Pollakibaptists. 


hundred tongues, stalking along with rapid pace, and 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





hiding her head in the clouds. Fame, however, in this 
instance, has been so overpowered with the intelligence, 
that the half has not been told. feneine & the report 
of one of their stanch adherents, Heaven is so much on 
their side, that gainsayers must be convinced, for sccing 
is believing. 

** From a in who attended one of their meetings, at 
which Miss Campbell was present, I received an account 
of the manner of their proceedings; and though, upon 
that occasion, they did not proceed to such extravagant ex- 
cesses as they sometimes do, yet there was enough of folly 
displayed to expose them to merited ridicule. During 
vod reading of the Scriptures, and singing of psalms, 

iss C. m4 py much moved, sometimes uttering deep 
groans, and faint ejaculations; but when these exercises 
were finished, her agitation became extreme. She now 
turned her eyes upwards to heaven ; then closed them, and 
fell back upon her chair ; pressed her hands upon her fore- 
head ; and exhibited, by unnatural contortions of her fea- 
tures, the greatest perturbation. In a high state of ex- 
citement, she began to speak in detached portions of Scrip- 
ture, such as * Behold he cometh, and every eye shall see 
him’—*‘ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be 
filled with the Spirit’—* Behold ye despisers, and wonder, 
and perish.’ These were interspersed with ejaculatory 
petitions for the down-pouring of the Holy Ghost, and 
earnest entreaties that she might be enabled to speak the 
mind of the Spirit. After a short silence, during which 
she kept her eyes fixed upwards, she commenced — 
in unintelligible gibberish, and prayed that Christ woul 
give to some of his members present the gift of interpreta- 
tion ; that the precious words of the Spirit might not be 
lost, but that the church might be edified. She continued 
speaking her unknown tongue for a considerable time, but 

e gift of interpretation was not bestowed ; although one 
young man stood for upwards of half an hour, motionless 
as a statue, with his eyes intently fixed upon the ceiling, 
as if he expected to see the Spirit burst through the roof. 
In vain, however, he strained his vision, no Spirit appeared, 
and he was obliged to revert his fine blue eyes, lest they 
should start from their orbs with over-earnestness of gazing. 
Miss C. then remonstrated with her associates in words to the 


following effect : ‘Oh! how is it that none of you will inter- 
pret? ye know that ye have the gifte—ye know that ye have 


the gifts—they were given to the church, and they have 
never been withdrawn. Is it your want of faith which 
hinders you? Oh! pray that you may have faith to en- 
able you to interpret, that the precious truths of the 
Spirit be not lost. O Lord! send among us those who 
will understand what the Spirit speaks by us.’ All this 
rhetoric, however, produced no effect. None present 
seemed to have faith enough to interpret her dark sayings, 
and the modern Mene, Mene, remained uninterpreted, 
and (with reverence be it spoken) must so remain for 
ever. To make the most of the affair, however, one of 
the Brethren, with the utmost gravity, wrote down every 
mystic sound as it was uttered, hoping, it may be pre- 
surned, that they might interpret it at their leisure, if the 
Spirit happened at any future time to be more favourable. 

iss C. afterwards wrote with considerable rapidity, and 
in a violent state of agitation, about a quarto page of cer- 
tain unknown characters, which, like the gibberish she 
oe she pretended to be dictated by the Holy Ghost !!1 

his requires no comment—it is a climax of folly, absur- 
dity, and blasphemy. It is the wild raving of a distem- 
pered enthusiasm, and will do more to crush the heresy 
which has given rise to it, than a thousand bulky volumes 
of controversy.” (To be continued.) 














CORRESPONDENCE. 





DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 


——_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—In replying to Clio’s letter, I shall do as you did 
when you bestowed a few remarks on the letter of Inter. 
rogetor,in a latenumber. I shall reply to each paragraph 
separately, and I hope that if Clio answers this letter, she 
will adopt the same plan. 

ist. Io her first paragraph, she remarks that ‘ nothing 
is more troublesome to overcome than prejudice.” By 
this, she insinuates that I am a prejudiced person ; allow. 
ing, for a moment, that this is the case, has she a right to 
complain of the difficulty of overcoming my prejudice, 
until she has used likely means to accomplish her end ? 
1¢ she does not know what these means are, I will tell 
her. She ought to state, in a plain manner, the reasons 
on which hee peculiar opinions are founded, and to meet 





with sound argument every objection (which is not ** vex- 
atious”) which may be urged against them. If rae acts 
thus, she will not only bring me over to her opixion, but 
numerous others, who, at present, ¢°nsider her t¢ be a very 
foolish woman, whose only object in presenting; the readers 
of the Kaleidoscope with her very siliy letters, was to see 
herself in print. 

2d. It seems very curious that a person should answer a 
series of letters, and not care a rush (as Clio very ele. 
gantly expresses herself) about the matter, and yet, ac- 
cording to her, Mr. Plainway \s such a person. She says 
she could excuse this gentlem=:: for his conduct, but 
** when I sce a person who signs himself W. pretending 
seriously to write a studied letter as a refutation of mine, 
I must own that my attention was called to the contents of 
the came.” I trust that Clio will excuse this rather long 
quotation, but as I intend to make a remark on this pas- 
sage, I cannot well do without it. What has made her 
suppose that I seriously pretended to write a studied letter ? 
All her opinion, as to the pretence, has been derived from 
the letter itself, as has also her opinion as to its having been 
studied: if it appears to be a studied one, why should she 
say that I seriously pretended it wasso? And if it does 
not appear to be a studied letter, what could make her 
say that I pretended that it was one? It is, in fact, a 
mere idle assertion, and nothing more. She says that 
when she sees a person pretending, &c. her attention was 
called. Miss C. had better go back to the boarding-school 
and pay a leetle attention to grammar, before she begins to 
write letters in the Kaleidoscope, or she will be laughed at, 
notwithstanding her sex. 

8d. In the third, an attempt is made to refute one of 
my arguments. I say, an attempt, for it is nothing more. 
Clio says that when laudanum and mercury ‘‘ are properly 
used, the multitude have ceased to dread them.” How 
ridiculous? Did I not say that the supposed patient 
thinks that laudanum is always poison, in whatever quan- 
tity it is taken? How then can he suppose that it is ever 
properly used? Clio’s assertion respecting fools being 
scarce, cven if it were true, is not at all to the purpose, 
as, if thereare not many fools, there are many very preju- 
diced persons, who hardly deserve to be called either stupid 
or fools. 

4h. The fourth paragraph commences with a mis-state- 
ment. She says that I took up almost two columns of the 
Kaleidoscope to convey the meaning of ¢wo suppositioris, 
and in making a few quotations from her letter. She has 
here contradicted what she has said in other parts of her 
letter, for she has attempted to refute two of the supposi- 
tions, (see paragraphs 8d and 6th,) and has said that the 
other is foreign to the question, and she will let it sink 
into oblivion (see paragraph 5th.) I did not use the term 
which she mentions seriously, for immediately afterwards 
I said that I was not right in saying so. Is it likely that 
if I intended to use it seriously, I should, immediately af- 
terwards, say that it was not right. 

Sth. Clio says that the present question is the use of 
Latin in the theory and practice of British medicine, and 
that she will, in consequence, not notice one of my argu- 
ments, as it does not, she says, bear upon that question. 
But that is not the question ; not a word was said about 
British medicine; and even had the question been as she 
now states it, would not the argument I employed apply 
equally well to it? If all medical works were written in 
Latin, would not students in every part of the world, who 
possess a knowledge of Latin, have access to. numerous 
British medical works, from which they are at present de- 
barred, because they do not understand the English lan- 
guage? I donot say that the Latin language is better 
fitted than any other for the purpose which I men- 
tioned, but as so many medical works are already written 
in that language, I think it would be useless to change it 
for any other, even if one might be found more suitable. 
Clio next undertakes to expose the fallacy of one of my 
arguments, which she attempts in the succeeding para- 
graphs. 





Sth. She says that the case which I have supposed re.. 


| Specting the old woman, &c. is very good so far as it goes, 


but asks what relation it has to the peint in dispute, as the 


old woman might keep a Latin prescription as long as an, 


English one. I said the old woman might have been 
trusted to take the prescription to the druggists, and might 
have treasured it up. By this I meant that the old woman 
would have a better opportunity of examining it than she 
otherwise would have had, and that she would treasure it 
up in her mind, for it is, I believe, a very uncommon. 
thing for such old women to keep possession of MS. pre. 
scriptions. Should Clio be able to prove that the said old 
woman would be as capable of remembering a Latin pre. 
scription as an English one, { will immediately give up to 
her. 

7th. In the seventh paragraph there is nothing worthy 
of notice, but her assertion thet I pretend to be nna 
of the purport and effect of her first letter. This is an 
utter falsehood; I did indeed say that I did not under. 
stand the meaning of that paragraph about divinity and 
law, but as to her assertion that I said I did not under 
stand the purport of her letter, it is, as I said, a falsehood. 

8th and 9th. In these two paragraphs she insinuates. 
that I have distorted the meaning of her letter, at least, a9 
I understand her. Instead of making this isinuation, 
she should have pointed out where, and to what I dig.’ 
torted it, for I am quite ignorant of having done any thing 
of the‘kind ; if she will do this, I will make due acknow. 
ledgment of my fault. 

I know how uninteresting such a controversy as the pre. 
sent one must be to all but the parties engaged in its; and 
this will be my last letter, if Clio does not answer it ing 
manner very different from that in which she answered my 
former letter. She may attempt ridicule as much as she 
likes, but let her give us a little argument. 


Yours, &c. Ww. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 





Fut DrEss.—Cornet of wrought silver, ear-rings and’ 
necklace of coloured stones. ‘The feathers tinted. Earg’ 


of corn of gold or silver. The corsage at the bust cut with | 


a very elegant curve. Two rows of blonde pass round the. 
bust ; the sleeves en berret, entirely com of falls of 
blonde. Two flounces of blonde round the bottom of the. 
dress, which is richly embroidered in silver, and trimmed 
with blue silk. The belt blue brocade. The mantilla: 
scarf that falls from the head-dress is white and. silver 
blonde gauze. White worked gloves, and narrow blonds 


quilted on the tops. Shoes gross de Naples, to match the’ 


colour of the silk trimming and belt. 

Wa.xkine DrEss.—Hat of Dunstable straw, trimmed 
with two very large loops of different coloured gauze rib 
bon, placed far apart; two smaller puffs between them, 
also of different colours, as well as the strings. The bone. 
net slopes upward, yet is not so round as those lately worn, 
The shape is new and becoming, but is better seen in the 
plate than described. An elegant new cape pelerine of 
the colour of the dress, trimmed with pipes and narrow 
floss fringe. A ruche at the neck of quilled net. Gros. 
de Naples dress. Large full round sleeves; the dente. 
sleeve is of the material of the dress, plaited horizontally ; 
this is very peculiarly cut at the elbow upward like an ear 
it has a very narrow wristlet of black silk, and sev 
bands of silk pass up the arm, each fastened under a but 
ton. This is the most elegant sleeve that has 
sometime seen. The lower part of the sleeve in the walk. 
ing dress is sometimes elegantly ornamented, and worn of 
a different material from the rest of the gown, of muslio,. 
net, gauze, or blonde. These half sleeves are called @ 
la alaine. The skirt of the dress plain, with two or 
three folds of the same colour, at the knees. Gauze 
handkerchief, fringed with one or two colours tied round 
the neck. Boots and gloves various. 





1 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Co-opERATIVE AssoclATIoNs.—The article on this subject i 
deferred until our next. 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—Philanthropos, on the Ham.."*- 
nian System, and the continuation of the Excursion ts 
Colombia by Q. B. S. M., both of which shall appear next 
week. 
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